THE PERIOD OF ACHIEVEMENT
terrace is a glass wall which sinks into the basement by means of electrical machinery below. The large windows of the music room and dining-room sink into the sills on the same principle. The east wall of the hall and music room is windowless and provides, on the exterior, a background to the terrace designed for theatrical performances and dances. The upper floor consists of the bedrooms, bathrooms, and Mendelsohn's work-room, with a breakfast terrace at the north end abutting on the east side. The rooms of Mendelsohn's wife and daughter and the guest rooms all face east, with the corridor on the west side.
Throughout the interior there is studied economy of space by the process of recessing as much as possible in the walls. Thus in the music room, cabinets for music and for stringed instruments, and, in the hall, for telephone, wireless, gramophone, and records are all built in behind folding and sliding doors; in the bedrooms, wardrobes, cupboards, and . bookshelves are recessed, and in the daughter's room the work-table folds down from the wall. The radiators are situated beneath the window-sills and are partially boxed in. There is a good deal therefore in this house, much of its fundamental mechanism and important accessories, which are concealed from the eyes, like the organism beneath the skin, and not, it is worthy to note, paraded as in some functionalist architecture. The sense of function is here combined with artistic sensibility, and the rooms have been designed with the chief thoughts for health, beauty, and comfort. The colour scheme is pale throughout, the scheme in each room being an extension of the moth0 of a central decorative feature: the painting by Ozenfant, symbolical of the arts in the hall; a bronze relief by Matar6 in the music room, and Feininger's Gelmeroda IV in the dining room. It is significant that the music room is the largest room in the house, and is dedicated to the spirit of Bach. That the whole house has been designed under the influence of Bach's contrapuntal music is observed both by Amedee Ozenfant and Erwin Redslob in their introductions to the book on the house published in 1930, a book, by the way, which contains many beautiful illustrations. But to those who think less musically the main impressions are, perhaps, the very efficient planning, the sense of serenity and repose conveyed by the nicely adjusted plain rectangular forms both internally and externally, its wide-spreading union with the earth, and its very happy marriage with its surroundings, the lovely wooded slopes with the peace instilled by the breadth of water beyond.
In the early nineteenth century Schinkel had built two little Greek temples on either side of the roadway to form the western gate on the road from Potsdam to the city of Berlin. On either side of the gateway were
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